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ABSTRACT 

Using the Pizza Hut "Book It" Program which 
encouraged students to read a certain number of books per month, a 
study examined the effect of this program on standardized test 
scores. Subjects, 98 fifth grade students, were placed in high, 
middle, or low reading groups according to teacher assessment. Half 
of the students from each group participated in the reading program. 
Each student chosen had an I.Q. in the average range, and students 
with I.Q.'s above or below average were not selected. Improvement in 
reading ability for each student was measured by the difference 
between the composite reading scores on the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests at the end of the fourth and fifth grades. Results indicated no 
statistical difference between the experimental and control groups in 
improvement of reading ability for the high and middle reading 
groups. In the low reading group, significant differences in reading 
ability between the control and experimental groups were found, 
indicating that students who participated in the recreational reading 
program had more improvement in reading ability than those who did 
not participate. (Three tables of data are included, and two pages of 
footnotes and 19 references are appended.) (MM) 
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Chapter 1 



INTRODUCTION 

Statement of the Problem T 

learning to read should be the nost important goal in a 
student's school career. Lesley Morrow says that early exposure to 
literature can help a student to grow in many ways. The use of a 
recreational reading program promotes the development of the English 
language by allowing students to practice skills learned in direct 
reading instruction. Students who read more improve work habits, 
develop language skills and grow socially and emotionally.* 

Because of our nation's changing economy, independent reading 
programs are becoming more and more necessary. Many newspapers , 
articles, and books have documented the exportation of jobs out of our 
country. Our society is changing to one which has a service and infor- 
mation economy and these changes mean we have to approach the teaching 
of reading differently. Teachers and other educated people know the 

importance of reading if people are to participate effectively in our 
2 

changing economy. With these benefits in mind, it is appropriate for 
teachers to make voluntary reading an important goal in their classroom. 

There are other reasons for the need of a recreational reading 
program in our schools. A 1984 study by the Book Industry Study Group 
reports that voluntary reading among those under twenty-one years of 
age has declined twelve per cent in the last eleven years. A 1980 
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study of fifth grade students found that given leisure time options, a 
majority chose other activities over reading. On the average, a little 
more than five per cent of their leisure time was spent reading. Twenty- 
two per cent said they never read at all.^ 

In 1979, a National Assessment of Educational Programs study of 
reading showed that students who watched more than four hours of tele- 
vision had, on the average, the lowest reading test scores. 5 Leisure 
time reading is most popular with students up to the age of nine and 
the least popular with thirteen year olds. 

In 1985, the National Academy of Education published a report 
titled, "Becoming a Nation of Readers: The Report of the Commission 
on Reading." The statistics cited here are even more startling. Almost 
fifty per cent of the students surveyed said they spent less than four 
minutes per day in recreational reading.^ 

In light of these findings, it is remarkable that there is very 
little attention given to recreational reading by the educational estab- 
lishment. The use of the basal text in a structured reading program is 
not enough to promote reading. Thomas Estes has stated that teachers 
need to teach the proper reading skills and also to improve attitudes 
and habits in trying to get students to read more. ' 

This study will examine the effect of an independent reading 
program on fifth grade students through the use of standardized test 
scores. The study will determine if students who participated in the 
program showed greater improvement in reading ability than students who 
did not participate. For the purpose of this study, recreational 
reading is defined as, when given various options, students will choose 
to read . 



Chapter 2 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



Necessity 

There are many articles in the educational journals that claim 

independent reading is important. While there is very little hard 

evidence to support these claims, their logic does make sense. It is 

reasonable to suggest that practice in applying skills makes .for a 

better reader. To make reading instruction profitable, teachers must 

help students to learn to read and then encourage them to use these 
8 

skills. It does not make sense to teach people to read and then not 
give students an opportunity to use these skills.^ 

* 

unfo-.tunately, many children do not want to read. Many of the 
ways we teach reading and literature only build negative feelings toward 
reading. Many school districts ability group students in reading. Given 
time restrictions, many of the needs of the students cannot be met during 
the regular reading class. Vocabula r y, inferencing, context clues are 
all important skills that can be enhanced by recreational reading. As 
mentioned previously, the amount of reading done by people under twenty- 
one is going down; newspapers have reported on the epidemic of illiteracy. 
A new problem may be developing in the United States, the problem of 
alliteracy, those who can read but choose not to. 10 A reader is not 
merely someone who can read, but someone who chooses to read. 11 

A potential cause of this problem is that teachers are not making 



the distinction between building reading skills and developing positive 
reading habits and interests. The many ways of teaching reading have 
not always included ways to get students to read. Even though there 
are many reasons young people appear disinterested in reading, the source 
of the problem can be related to the fact that many reading programs are 
skill oriented. Many schools regard reading activities as more work. 
Too much time is spent on skillpack and studybook assignments.^ 

If schools are to develop independent readers who will read for 
information and enjoyment, children must be taught independence in book 
selection, having a purpose for reading, and use of the skills acquired 
during formal instruction. Reading as a skill needs practice; the only 
way to develop the reading art is to read. 

Benefits 

The goal of the recreational reading program should be the 
practice and development of skills learned in the classroom. A recrea- 
tional reading program wuld enrich the educational process in the class- 
room. The non- competitive part of recreational reading is important in 

in 

helping students understand that everybody can read. 

Depending on what they read, people can have a greater under- 
standing of the world around them. While this is beneficial for all 
students, it is especially important for children who are poor. Students 
who have never been out of their own neighborhood, or rural students who 
have never been to the city, can begin to understand the world around 
them. In the beginning it might be difficult, but as students read about 
nciw things, they will make sense of the new information and remember it. 
Every time the student reads about topics they have already come in 
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contact with, this will aid in comprehension and even nore information 
will be remembered, Reading can extend and enrich by facilitating an 
understanding of the world around us. Reading can also help students 
attain more information with very little inconvenience. Students can 
select the types of books to read, when and where to read them, as well 
as control the amount they want to read. Reading allows students to 
grow at their own rate, 1 *" 

With recreational reading programs students develop better com- 
prehension. The use of context clues, the ability to determine the 
meaning of a passage, is enhanced by recreational reading. Recreational 
reading provides students with the chance to develop use of context 
clues without teacher supervision. Because students can choose their 
own books , they will likely learn to use context clues on their own to 
gain understanding. 

Another benefit of a recreational reading program is that 
students learn the meaning of new wards. Many words are learned in a 
basal reading program, but this cannot account for all of the vocabulary 
development of a student,^ Researchers have stated that after the 
third grade, the amount of vocabulary words learned is greatly determined 
by the amount of books read, 16 Experts say that students are introduced 
to over three thousand new words in a school year, Wbrd-by-word instruc- 
tion is impossible. The roost profitable way to produce worthwhile 
vocabulary gains is to get students involved in a program of recreational 
reading in the classroom. ^ 

While improving vocabulary skills , recreational reading also 
improves the ability to pronounce words correctly. As the reader meets 
words again and again, their pronunciation becomes easily recognizable. 
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Occasional contact with these wards is not good enough to learn this 
skill. Every teacher has heard students try to figure out pronunciation 
oi ;rds in context. Teachers have also heard students begin to pro- 
nounce words incorrectly, stop, and then say it correctly. Arriving at 
the correct pronunciation would not have happened if the word was not 
already in the student's vocabulary. As students come in continual 

contact with words, they recognize them immediately. Getting students 

18 

to read will improve students' verbal fluency. 

Studies 

There is some research that programs that are well run will 
improve interest in reading and develop positive attitudes* Of the 
few studies that have been published, it is shown that students do 
improve their reading skills when they are involved in a recreational 
reading program. Reading achievement can be directly related to the 
amount of books read by students 

In a study conducted by Daniel Fhau to determine the relationship 
between the amount of recreational reading and reading achievement, the 
results indicated a significant difference between the control and 
experimental groups after two years* The classes involved in the 
recreational reading program checked out more books from the library, 
and when these students were asked to fill out a survey, they indicated 
they read more than the control group. When these groups were compared, 
using a formal reading test, there were significant differences in si^it 
vocabulary, context clue usage and comprehension. 

The ability to write expressively and smoothly was also tested* 
When the students were asked to respond to a story that was read to them, 
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the experimental group showed greater proficiency in this area. Thus, 
it would appear that the following skills— vocabulary, comprehension, 
and the use of context clues— all benefit from the promotion of a 
voluntary reading program. 

In a study undertaken by D. V. Connor in Australia, two hundred 
and fourteen students were divided according to reading habits. Connor 
divided the students into groups having good, medium and poor habits. 
Connor found that when intelligence is held constant for all test 
subjects, there were significant differences between habits and achieve- 
ment. Connor concludes that there is a positive and large relationship 
between reading habits and reading achievement. 21 

In a study by Odette Bruneau, thirty-three students from Texas 
participated in a project to see if independent reading had a positive 
effect on vocabulary, comprehension and test scores. A survey was given 
to measure the amount of recreational reading that was done by this 
group. The Gates MacGinite Reading Test, Level D, was given as a pre- 
test and as a posttest. The test measured vocabulary and comprehension 
abilities. For this group there was a strong correlation between interest 
in reading and test scores. The students who responded in the survey 
that they read the most had the higher test scores. 22 

The Report of the Commission on Reading states that 

Priority should be given to independent reading. Two 
hours per week should be expected by the time children are 
in the third or fourth grade. To do this children need 
access to books and guidance in choosing appropriate works 
that represent the core of our cultural heritage. 23 
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Chapter 3 

As previously stated, there is very little research to support 
the claim that recreational reading has a positive effect in reading 
growth* The Pizza Hut, "Book It" Program, in which students were encour- 
aged to read a certain number of books per month, was used as the basis 
of this project. Students were asked to complete short summaries to 
verify their reading. The experiment to be described was carried out 
to see if the amount of recreational reading had a positive effect on 
standardized test scores. 

Fifth grade students were given the option of participating in 
a voluntary reading program. The students, according to teacher assess- 
ment, were placed in high, middle, or low groups. Thirty-four students 
chosen were from the high group, seventeen of which participated in the 
program and seventeen did not. Thirty-six students chosen were from the 
middle group, eighteen of which participated and eighteen did not. 
Twenty-eight students were chosen from the low group, fourteen of which 
participated and fourteen did not. Each student chosen had an I.Q. in 
the average range according to the Otis-Lennon School Ability Test. 
Students with I.Q. 's above or below the average range were not selected. 

Students who read the minimi m amount of books in all months were 
selected to be in the group that participated. Many read more than the 
required amount. Students who read less than one book or no books were 
selected for the group that did not participate. 

8 



Improvement in reading ability for each student was measured by 
the difference between the composite reading scores on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests at the end of the fourth and fifth grades. 
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RESULTS 

For the high and middle reading groups the findings indicated 
no statistical difference between the experimental and control groups 
in inprovement of reading ability. In both the high and middle groups , 
however, there was a statistically significant difference between the 
control and experimental groups in pretest and posttest scores. This 
indicates that in both reading groups those who chose to participate 
in the recreational reading programs are better readers than those who 
chose not to (see Tables 1 and 2) . 

Significant differences in reading ability between the control 
and experimental groups were found in the low group. Those students 
who participated in the recreational reading program had significantly 
more inprovement in reading ability than those who did not participate 
(see Table 3) . 

Table 1 

Pre and Posttest Scores of High Group Students 

Pretest Posttest 
Means Means t df p 

Students -who participated 8 . 788 9 . 271 . 820 32 . 05 

Students who did not 
participate 7.135 7.924 . 986 32 . 05 

Difference in pretest means 1.653 2.613 32 .05 

Difference in posttest means 1.347 1.758 32 .05 
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Table 2 

Pre and Posttest Scores of Middle Group Students 





Pretest 
Means 


Posttest 
Means 


t 


df 


P 


Students who participated 


5.8 


6.411 


1.309 


34 


>.05 


Students who did not 












participate 


4.867 


5.550 


1.375 


34 


>.05 


Difference in pretest means 


.933 




1.752 


34 


<'.05 


Difference in posttest means 




.861 


2.009 


34 


C05 



Table 3 

Pre and Posttest Scores of Low Group Students 



Pretest Posttest 
Means Means t df 



Students who participated 3.321 4.564 5.363 26 <.05 
Students who did not 
participate 3.464 4.107 1.653 26 ^.05 



unlike the high and middle groups , the low reading group had 
no statistical difference in the pretest scores between the control and 
experimental groups (p ^.05). Students who chose to participate were 
no better readers than those who chose not to. 
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Chapter 5 



IMPLICATIONS 

The purpose of this study was not to show that students would 
not progress in a regular classroom. It was to see if the amount of 
recreational reading a student did would cause students to progress 
even wore. Even the students who did not participate showed growth in 
reading ability. Statistically, there was no significance in the amount 
of growth between the high groups who did and did not participate and 
the middle groups who did and did not participate* 

Even though there was very little difference in growth in the 
high and middle groups , teachers know that students who read more are 
more advanced in language skills. The amount of reading a student does 
can also be an indicator of gains in comprehension and vocabulary. In 
the individual scores from the Metropolitan Tests , the groups that read 
more had higher scores in vocabulary, literal and inferential conprehen- 
sion and critical analysis. 

If only one group showed improvement, most teachers would hope 
that low group students were the ones. These students are the ones who 
like reading the least, but given the opportunity, these students showed 
the most growth at the end of fourth grade. The mean grade equivalent 
of these students who did participate was 3.321. At the completion of 
fifth grade, the mean grade equivalent was 4.564, a growth of almost 
1.2 years. The mean grade equivalent at the end of fourth grade for 
those students who did not participate was 3.464. At the end of fifth 
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grade their mean grade equivalait was 4.107. The students who did read 
were showing more growth, closing the gap in terms of reaching their 
grade level. The students who are not reading are falling farther behind 
in terms of their grade level. 

Teachers mnst give students the opportunity to read in school. 
There are so many distractions outside of school that teachers cannot 
depend on students reading outside the classroom. Teachers must take 
responsibility for getting students interested in reading, and teachers 
must do everything to keep students interested. Classrooms that are 
well-stocked in good reading materials and school libraries that are 
easily accessible are essential. Classrooms should have newspapers, 
catalogs, magazines and manuals available. Mini-centers can be set up 
with books about sports, hobbies, fiction and history. This can be done 
with minimal teacher effort . Teachers and parents can show children 
the importance of reading by being models themselves and by reading to 
their children at an early age. Children need to have books at home 
and the possibility of regular trips to the library. Teachers not only 
have the responsibility to teach skills, but to inprove attitudes and 
habits in the area of independent reading. 

Teacher practice is very important. Teachers must show that 
reading is important by letting students see and hear their teachers 
read. Also, teachers should look at their own way of teaching reading. 
Of course, skill development is important, but educators need to keep in 
mind the long term benefits of showing students the pleasures of reading. 
Such benefits as expanding one's horizons, providing intellectual growth 
and acquiring more information will provide long term rewards for 
students . 
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This study has raised questions that warrant further investiga- 
tion. In this report, only one year of student activity was recorded. 
Might the results have been different if the students were kept track 
of for tvro or three years? Would other studies, at different grade 
levels, produce similar or dissimilar results? Why did the low groups 
show the most improvement? What are the effects of gender and socio- 
economic status on test scores? 
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